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There is noble poetry in these passages, and in many others. 
At times the verse is too carefully patterned, both in rhythm and 
in literation; it calls attention too flauntingly to its author's 
verbal talent. But oftener it is simple, sensuous, impassioned. 
And the mood of the whole poem is richly imaginative. 

As I suggested at the outset, I doubt that "Sappho and 
Phaon " will prove of interest to the average audience when it is 
presented on the boards by Mr. Fiske, with Mme. Kalich in the 
leading r61e. But in its present aspect as a poem to be read, it 
is very worthy work. Seekers for an evening of loveliness will do 
well to muse upon it, quietly. 

Clayton Hamilton. 



william james's "pragmatism."* 

According to their individual temperaments, philosophers are 
broadly divided into rationalists and empiricists, the "tender- 
minded" and the "tough-minded," to use Professor James's 
distinction. The rationalists are believers in abstract and eternal 
principles; they are intellectualistic, idealistic, optimistic, re- 
ligious, free-willist, monistic, dogmatical. The empiricists are 
lovers of facts, sensationalistie, materialistic, pessimistic, irre- 
ligious, fatalistic, pluralistic, sceptical. 

These distinctions appear to be so radical as to array the 
followers of the two systems of thought irrevocably against each 
other. Yet they can be reconciled, and it is pragmatism that is 
the mediator. 

What is pragmatism, and what is its value to philosophy? 

Briefly, it is (1) a method whose essence is action, (2) a 
genetic theory of what is meant by truth. It represents the 
empiricist attitude, which turns its back on fixed habits, abstrac- 
tions, verbal solutions and finality in truth, and faces towards 
facts, concretenees, action, possibilities of nature and power. It 
has no dogmas; it does not stand for special results, because by 
the very connotation of the term, absolute, final results are im- 
possible. Empiricism presupposes endless experiment and prog- 
ress, the conclusions of one generation of thinkers giving way to 
other and better deductions based upon new facts, — not the 

* " Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking." Popu- 
lar Lectures on Philosophy. By William James. Longmans, Green ft Co. 
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closed circle of the rationalistic philosopher, whose world is im- 
mutable, and without relation to individual minds and their 
efforts. 

Pragmatism maintains cordial relations with positive religious 
constructions as well as with facts. It is a via media capable of 
satisfying the demands both of religion and of science. Its 
temper is diplomatic; listening, observing, weighing, concluding, 
with mind set towards the future, and always open to conviction, 
ever ready for fresh truths founded on old ones ; " an attitude of 
orientation . . . looking away from first things, principles, 
*' categories/ supposed necessities, and looking towards last things, 
fruits, consequences, facts." It is a method of interpretation of 
metaphysical questions by tracing practical consequences. 

Its ever-recurring question is, What difference does this or 
that belief make ? What is the concrete consequence, the " cash 
value," as Professor James puts it? 

The Italian pragmatist, Papini, describes it as lying in the 
midst of our theories, like a hotel corridor. In one room is an 
atheist writing; in another, a mystic praying; in a third, a 
chemist experimenting; in a fourth, an idealistic metaphysician 
expounding his theories; in a fifth, another philosopher refuting 
the metaphysician's arguments. But they all share the corridor, 
and must use it to communicate with one another. 

The method is not new. It was used by Socrates, Aristotle, 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume, but fragmentarily. Schiller, the 
Oxford exponent of the theory, calls it Humanism, — the doctrine 
that the world is plastic ; " it is what is made of it," and therefore 
our truths are "man-made products," like law and language. 
They make themselves as we go. 

Such bold statements are bound to antagonize the rationalist, 
whose nature it is to rise in revolt against anything that dis- 
turbs the old order of things. The purely rationalistic type of 
mind cannot admit new ideas. To him reality is ready-made, 
and he accepts it, without a murmur, as he finds it. To him 
the words "God," "Matter," "Eeason," "the Absolute," are 
names upon which he can rest. To the pragmatist, a word is 
merely "a programme for more work," with a practical "cash 
value " if it is worth anything. To him, theories are merely in- 
struments, not answers to enigmas. 

Just as the orthodox Christian turns with most interest to that 
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chapter in the Unitarian belief which treats of the Crucifixion 
and the Eesurrection, so the rationalist studies with searching, 
and often scornful eye, the pragmatic conception of certain meta- 
physical problems, e. g., Substance, God, Design, Free Will. 

The scholastic notion of Substance is a something behind the 
attributes of an object in which they inhere, and through which 
the Substance is made known to us. The pragmatic idea of 
Substance is precisely Berkeley's : the sensations of matter, e-. g., 
color, form, hardness, etc., are its sole meaning for us. We need 
not concern ourselves with the vague " something " behind those 
sensations. The presence of matter means those sensations; its 
absence, the lack of them. 

The only instance in which the Substance per se has any prag- 
matic application is the Eucharist, granting " the real presence." 
Since the attributes of the wafer do not change, the divine sub- 
stance must be miraculously substituted for the bread substance. 

Transcendental idealism postulates an absolute, a mind which 
creates a universe by thinking it, and which embraces all things 
in itself — evil and good, finite and infinite, each of the pair 
necessary to the existence of the other. The God of traditional 
theism is an exalted monarch who lives on as high a plane of 
abstraction as the other. 

Professor James criticises both of these "majestic concep- 
tions " on the ground that they have no relation to concrete ex- 
perience and are too remote from this world of sordid conditions. 
A belief in the presence of the Everlasting Arms, he says, 
furnishes comfort to a most respectable class of minds, but "it 
substitutes a pallid outline for the real world's richness." 

To a student of Spencer's " First Principles," who has sat 
outside the door of that philosopher's unknowable, trying with 
strained, tired eyes to peer into the inner darkness, where not 
even a flitting, amorphous fragment gave evidence of things not 
seen, the following characterization of Spencer will prove im- 
pressively picturesque : 

" His dry schoolmaster temperament, the hurdy-gurdy monotony of 
him, his preference for cheap makeshifts in argument, his lack of educa- 
tion even in mechanical principles, and in general the vagueness of all 
his fundamental ideas, his whole system wooden, as if knocked together 
out of cracked hemlock boards — and yet the half of England wants to 
bury him in Westminster Abbey." 
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Just here the personal equation comes in. Keligion and 
philosophy are largely a matter of temperament, even of physical 
condition. Undoubtedly if the Father of Pessimism had not been 
a confirmed dyspeptic, the history of philosophy would have 
been quite different in respect of Schopenhauer. Conservatives 
in temperament will always be formalists, — rationalists, Eoman- 
ists, mystics, etc.; radicals will always seek to burst the bonds 
of convention. Professor James admits that if belief in Ab- 
solutism affords any degree of comfort to any one, it has so much 
" cash value " and must be duly considered, since " true is the 
name of whatever proves itself to be good, for a definite reason, 
in the way of belief." 

To the theologian, Design in nature proves the existence of 
God. To the pragmatist, "Design" is what Professor James 
calls a blank cartridge, as it carries no consequences. What 
design and what designer? are the only questions that concern 
him, and the answer can be found only in the study of facts. 
Confidence in the future because of a "seeing force that runs 
things " is the only pragmatic justification for belief in design. 

Free-will, to consider another metaphysical problem, is re- 
garded by rationalists as a virtue, the possession of which gives 
peculiar dignity to man, thereby making him more admirable. 
But the belief in Free-will is really founded on pragmatic 
grounds, since it implies novelties in the world, a future which 
does not absolutely repeat the past. It has no meaning prag- 
matically unless as a melioristic doctrine, says Professor James, 
with improvement as a possibility, — a cosmological theory of 
promise, not a petty doctrine involving punishment and rewards 
of merit. Pragmatism here spans the gulf between the two 
extremes of rationalistic free-willism and empiricist fatalism. 
Like the athlete whose final triumph in the race is determined by 
the rigor of his daily training, so the individual, at an ethical 
crisis (I take it), acts in accordance with his nature at the 
moment of his "decision" (determinism), that nature having 
been fortified by mental effort along the desired lines (free-will). 

There are three classic stages in the career of a theory, says 
Professor James. First, it is attacked as absurd; then admitted 
to be true, but obvious and insignificant; finally it is seen to 
be so important that its adversaries claim to be its discoverers. 
The theory of pragmatism is slowly advancing from the first to 
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the second stage, and perhaps there lives no better exponent of the 
open-mindedness, eoncreteness and vitality necessary to get it 
into the third stage than Professor James. "Better to be a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied ; better to be Socrates 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied," said John Stuart Mill, to 
whom this book is dedicated as to one who might be the leader 
of Pragmatism were he alive to-day. 

Pragmatism is not a philosophy of dissatisfaction, but it is 
a revolt against a universe " with a tight belly-band," where all 
metaphysical questions are forever settled and shelved by thinkers 
whose opinions are no more worthy of consideration than their 
opponents'. 

The belief in rationalism is like acceptance of Romanism. 
Once you are in the ship you're safe, but you're also anchored. 
If you embark on the vessel of Pragmatism, you sail out into a 
world of promise, in the spirit of adventure which says, " If 
I lose, I do but lose. If I gain — what enormous possibilities !" 
You accept the mutability of all things (including truth) as you 
would the prospect of storms. It is the major premise of your 
syllogism. 

I know personally the fascination of transcendental idealism. 
Its spell is potent at the age when one wishes to see the universe 
written down in terms of finite and infinite. Its authoritative- 
ness seems a brilliant answer to the riddle of the universe, like 
the glittering ball which the hypnotist holds before his subject. 
But it doesn't get you anywhere! From the pragmatic point 
of view, the noble heights of contemplation and the rarefied air 
of speculation and theory have use only as they provide strength 
for the contests in the valleys below; abstractions are all right 
if they carry you anywhere, says pragmatism. 

From the point of view of mere interest, then, pragmatism is 
infinitely superior to either rationalism or materialism, for ac- 
cording to this theory, the world is malleable, and eternally in- 
complete; beliefs are merely rules for action, and the only value 
of thought is dynamic. No one can deny, says Professor James, 
that to believe ourselves creators of reality would add to our 
dignity and to our responsibility as thinkers. The tonic effect 
of such a belief is the same as one feels in leaving the close, 
incense-laden air of a cathedral for the pure, invigorating air 
of the moors. Carolyn Shipmast. 



